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Patrick Hami.ton, the first Preacher and Mar- 
tyr of the Scottish Reformation. 
(Continued from page $71.) 

Such were the preparations of the Great Head 
of the Church for its spiritual renovation; but 
hitherto no living voice bad dared to proclaim 
the truth from the pulpits of the land. This 
want was now to be supplied; and the first 


eal and sufferer in the cause was Patrick 


amilton. He had gradually passed over from 
the views of Erasmus—who wished only to 
cleanse the outside of the cup and the platter, or 
at the most to effect a merely moral reformation 
—to the views of Luther and Melancthon, who 
felt that the tree must be made good, before any 
good fruit could spring from it. 

“‘ The choice to which Hamilton was now con- 
clusively brought, was to accept the theological 
and spiritual reform of Luther, in preference to 
the moral and disciplinary reform of his former 
master, Erasmus. There were no principles of 
Luther’s teaching which Hamilton grasped more 
firmly, and set in a clearer light, than those on 
which the distinction between Luther and Eras- 
mus mainly turned.”’ pn pay, 

“Tt was probably in the year 1526 that 
Hamilton first began to declare openly his new 
convictions ; and it was not long before the re- 
port of his heretical opinions was carried to the 
ears of the Archbishop, (Beaton,) who early in 
1527 ‘made faithful inquisition during Lent’ 
into the grounds of the rumor, and found that 
he was already ‘infamed with heresy, disputing, 
holding and maintaining divers heresies of Martin 
Luther and his followers, repugnant to the 
faith ;? whereupon he proceeded to ‘ decern him’ 
to be formally summoned and accused. Such was 
Beaton’s own language in the following year, 
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when he pronounced him to be clearly convicted 
of heresy, and worthy of death.” 

What shall the young and faithful monitor now 
do? Shall he, at once, make his life a sacrifice 
in the Saviour’s cause ? Is he prepared for this? 
Or has he misgivings lest in the hour of trial his 
faith should fail? The opportunity of escape was 
afforded him; and he wisely availed himself of 
it. He fled from the gathering storm ; but it 
was not with the desire to make any compromise of 
his principles ; for he resorted to the very quarter 
where they would be strengthened and estab- 
lished. In the spring of 1527 he went to Ger- 
many, accompanied by three of his countrymen. 
In Wittemberg he sought the society of Luther, 
Melancthon, and Francis Lambert, and was ad- 
mitted to the friendship of these eminent Re- 
formers. From Wittemberg he passed to Mar- 
burg, where Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, was 
just founding a new Evangelical University, in 
which Lambert was appointed to preside over the 
theological faculty. In the society of these men, 
and especially of Lambert, he derived strong con- 
firmation to his faith, as well as increasing clear- 
ness in his views of Christian doctrine. 

“Of all the Marburg Professors, Hamilton drew 
with most sympathy and attachment to Francis 
Lambert. This distinguished divine was a 
Frenchman, and had for some time lived in a 
monastery at Avignon; but he early embraced 
the Reformation, and being obliged to fly from 
his country, had studied for some time in the 
schools of Wittemberg. He was afterwards a 

reacher in Strasburg, from whence he was 
called, in 1526, by the Landgrave of Hesse, to 
take the lead in introducing the Reformation into 
his hereditary States A recent bio- 
grapher of Lambert remarks that, ‘as a teacher 
of theology, he occupied himself much more with 
the kernel of Christianity than with its shell. He 
did not depreciate the importance of theological 
learning ; there was only one thing which he con- 
sidered as more important in the teaching of 
divinity, and that was, that a clear insight should 
be given into the chief things of Christianity— 
its spirit and life.’ . . . . Hamilton felt the at- 
traction of a teacher at once so clear in his per- 
ceptions, so fervent in his spirit, and so decided 
in his tone. He not only attended his prelec- 
tions for several months, but sought also the ad- 
vantage of his private conversation. The feeling 
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of attachment became speedily mutual. Lambert 
conceived for his young disciple the warmest 
esteem and affection. ‘ His learning,’ he tells 
us, ‘ was of no common kind for his years, and 
his judgment in divine truth was eminently clear 
and solid. His object in visiting the University 
was to confirm himself more abundantly in the 
truth ; and I can truly say, that I have seldom 
met with any one who conversed on the word of 
God with greater spirituality and earnestness of 
feeling. He was often in conversation with me 
upon these subjects.’ ”’ 

It was at the suggestion of Lambert that 
Hamilton published a series of theses, which he 
had publicly defended in the University of Mar- 
burg. They were written in Latin, and after- 
wards translated into English by John Frith, and 
may be found at length in Foxe’s ‘“ Book of 
Martyrs.” ‘This little Treatise,’ says the 
Translator, “ teacheth exactly of certain common- 
places, which known, ye have the pith of all 
divinity.” 

This short summary of Christian doctrine sup- 
plies ample evidence of its author’s power as a 
reasoner, and accuracy as a theologian. It is 
also a document of considerable importance, as 
being the earliest doctrinal production of the 
Scottish Reformation. And as there are no re- 
mains of any of Hamilton’s public discourses, it 
affords the only evidence now attainable of the 
character of his preaching. 

His mind was now so completely imbued with 
evangelical truth, that, after a residence of six 
months among the Reformers of Germany, he 
felt an irrepressible desire to revisit his native 
land, bearing with him the inestimable treasure 
of the Gospel. His faith had been confirmed by 
his intercourse with the holiest and best men of 
the age ; he had seen the blessed effects produced 
on the hearts of numbers who had flocked to the 
preaching of Luther, of Lambert, and of Bugen- 
hagen ; he had been animated by the example 
and conversation of Tyndale and John Frith, who, 
like himself, ‘made a good confession before 
many witnesses,’ and received at length the 
crown of martyrdom ; and he could no longer for- 
bear to carry the lamp of truth into his native 
land. The two friends who had accompanied 
him in his flight were fully alive to the danger 
of his return, and used the most urgent persua- 
sions to prevent it. But he was deaf to their en- 
treaties ; and, leaving them behind, he departed, 
accompanied only by his servant, from scenes of 
surpassing attractions to his cultivated mind, to 
a land where all was darkness, ignorance, and 
sin, and where his past experience taught him 
to expect nothing but suffering and death. 
Yet so powerfully did the love of Christ constrain 
him, that “none of these things moved him,” 
and he hastened with inward joy to fulfil his for- 
midable mission. 

In the autumn of 1527 he returned to the 
family mansion at Kincavel, and was cordially 
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welcomed by his elder brother, Sir James, and 


first audience. 
were blessed with signal success. 
brother and sister welcomed the truth, and were 


honored several years later to suffer much for its 
sake.’’ 
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his wife. His mother still survived; and “he 


had a sister named Katharine, a lady of spirit 


and talent.” The family at Kincavel formed his 
“« His labors among his relations 


Both his 


From the testimony both of Knox and Spottis- 


woode, it appears that he preached the Gospel in 
all the country round. 
great following he had, both for his learning and 
courteous behaviour to all sorts of people.” 


‘Many gave ear, anda 
g 


The preaching of the pure Gospel, which 


among ourselves would excite little or no aston- 
ishment, because the topic has, through Divine 
mercy, become familiar to our ears, burst with all 
the force of novelty upon audiences steeped in 
superstition, and totally ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God. But there was in 
the preacher’s manner and earnestness of spirit 
what we ourselves also need, to give effect to our 
public ministrations. 
preach the truth at all, but in peril of their lives; 
and their words were like the fire, and the ham- 
mer that breaketh the rock in pieces. 
many cold hearts were set on fire, and many 
rocky hearts broken into pieces, by the forcible 
appeals to the conscience made by such preachers 
as Patrick Hamilton. 


Ministers could not then 


And 


While some others, less blinded than the rest 


to the evils of the times, were attempting to im- 
prove the tree by lopping off some of its luxuriant 
shoots and branches, Hamilton laid the axe to 
the root, and aimed at a thorough Reformation, 
such as the omnipotence of Divine grace could 
alone produce. 
notorious vices ; he insisted upon an entire change 
of heart, as the only real cure for the malady 
which was preying upon the vitals of the Church 
and nation. 


Others would correct open and 


A few months after his return home, Hamilton 


imitated the example recently set by Luther, of 
marrying a wife. 
cord of history, though undoubtedly it was 
well known at the time it took place. It is, how- 


This fact had escaped the re- 


ever, related by Alesius, who says, that “ shortly 


before his death he married a young lady of noble 


rank.” 

Hamilton, perhaps, scarcely expected long to 
escape the fury of his adversaries ; but he had 
counted the cost, and was content to await the 
issue, in the vigorous discharge of his ministerial 
duty. 

@ Meanwhile the Reformer’s adversaries were 
already on the alert. The fame of his preaching 
travelled fast; and it had not far to travel to 
reach the ear of Archbishop Beaton. In the 
month of November, 1527, the Primate was re- 
siding in the monastery of Dunfermlin, and the 
movements of Hamilton on the opposite side of 
the Firth would instantly be reported to him. 
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Beaton was alarmed to hear of his return to the 
kingdom, and of the boldness with which he had 
resumed his interrupted preaching. And indeed 
he had good reason to feel alarm. The young 
and noble Hamilton was the most dangerous 
preacher of heresy that could have appeared in 
the country ; and he was more dangerous now 
than ever, after six months’ intercourse with the 
German heresiarchs themselves. He could not 
fail to produce an impression upon the people, 
most perilous to the Church. A Lutheran mis- 
sionary, with royal blood in his veins, and all 
the power of the Hamiltons at his back, was a 
more formidable heretic in Scotland than Luther 
himself would have been. The moment was 
critical ; no time must be lost. Still the Primate 
and his councillors must proceed with caution. 
The preacher’s family was too powerful to be at- 
tacked in his person, in a bold, unwary, and de- 
fiant manner. . . . They were obliged to affect 
great moderation of tone and procedure. .. . 
Beaton sent a message desiring to have a con- 
ference with him at St. Andrew’s, on such points 
of the Church’s condition and administration as 
might appear to stand in need of some reforma- 
tion.’ 

This bland and specious course of proceeding 
did not deceive the youthful evangelist. He 
predicted his own speedy death, and yet he re- 
solved to brave the danger, and to bear what he 
supposed might be his dying testimony to the 
truth which he had preached. He declared that 
he would go to St. Andrew’s, “that he might 
confirm the pious in the true doctrine by his 
death.” His friends in vain endeavored to dis- 
suade him from his purpose; but all that he 
would concede to their affection was, that a party 
of his friends should accompany him. 

On his arrival, a conference took place between 
him and the Archbishop, with his coadjutors, 
which was continued for several days. Great 
professions of candor and conciliation were made. 
Hamilton’s views were, in many particulars, 
avowedly approved ; the necessity for reform was 
admitted, and he was allowed to deliver his senti- 
ments freely both in public and in private. This 
both gave them time to carry on their intrigues 
against him with the political chiefs of the coun- 
try, and to accumulate evidence against him from 
his own unguarded admissions. It might also 
serve to rouse the prejudices of the populace. 
Aware of the end for which this liberty was 
allowed him, he did not, for a moment, shrink 
from making the utmost use of it. Alesius 
says,— 

“ He taught and disputed openly in the Uni- 
versity on all the points on which he conceived 
a reformation to be necessary in the Church’s 
doctrines, and in her administration of the sacra- 
ments and other rites. 

‘«‘ Among his visitors were many monks, who 
came professing their desire to enjoy the benefit 
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design of reporting his words to the Primate. 
Hamilton was warned of their treachery, but he 
neither declined their visits, nor put a guard on 
his language on that account. He was convinced 
that his time was short, and he felt that it was 
his duty to make the most of it, to proclaim the 
truth of God to all comers. The chief of these 
dissemblers and informers was Alexander Camp- 
bell, Prior of the Dominican Monastery of St. 
Andrew’s, ‘a young man of good wit and learn- 
ing,’ on whom Beaton appears to have mainly 
relied for the success of the inquisition which he 
was now privily making into the Reformers’ doc- 
trines.”’ 

Yet all the visitors of Hamilton were not of 
this despicable class. Alane (Alesius) was at 
this time an adherent to the scholastic theology, 
and had no doubt that he should be able to con- 
vince Hamilton of his errors, and bring him back 
tothe Church. He had recently attacked the 


.| heresy of Luther, and had earned laurels among 


his countrymen in the contest. Full of expec- 
tation and of confidence, he undertook the task 
of grappling with the accused. The issue of the 
struggle was the reverse of what he had antici- 
pated. The assailant confessed himself defeated. 
“‘ He returned to his study in the Priory, not 
only disconcerted by his failure, but shaken in 
his old faith, and much more disposed to go over 
to the side of his courteous opponent than to re- 
new the dispute. From that momenta feeling 
of warm interest in the Reformer sprang up in 
Alane’s heart, and he was soon afterwards a 
deeply affected spectator of his trial and martyr- 
dom.” The period allowed him for free disputa- 
tion previously to his seizure, was a month, 
‘‘more or less.” ‘That busy month of un- 
fettered labor was a precious sowing-time, and 
was followed by an abundant harvest.” 
(To be concluded.) 





EPISTLE OF GEORGE FOX, 1658. 


[ To sing, pray, give thanks, praise and fast, in 
the Spirit.) 

My DEAR FRIENDS.—Be not carried away by 
good words and fair speeches, nor the affectionate 
part, which is taken with them ; but every one 
have hold of the Truth in yourselves, and the 
life, and light and power of the Most High, by 
which ye may be staid upon Christ, your bread 
of life: He is the staff of your heavenly and 
eternal life. Now, Friends, who have denied the 
world’s song and singing, sing ye in the spirit 
and with grace, making melody in your hearts to 
the Lord. And ye having denied the world’s 
formal praying, pray ye always in the spirit, and 
watch in it. And ye that have denied the 
world’s giving of thanks, and their saying of 
grace, and living out of it ; do ye in every thing 
give thanks to the Lord through Jesus Christ. 
And ye that have denied the world’s praising 


of his conversation, but in reality with the base! God with their lips, whilst their hearts are afar 
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off, do ye always praise the Lord night and day ; 
and from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same, praise ye the Lord. And ye that 
have denied the world’s fasting, and their hang- 
ing down their head like a bullrush for a day, 
who smite with the fist of wickedness, keep ye 
the fast of the Lord that breaks the bond of 
iniquity, and lets the oppressed go free; that 
your health may grow, and your light may shine 
as the morning. G. F. 


Notice of WiLttaAM Brown, of Luton, England, 
deceased 6th of 10th mo. 1856, aged 64. 


The exemplary and consistent life of this dear 
Friend attached him very closely to the more 
immediate circle of his acquaintance—those in 
religious fellowship with hinjself—in whose wel- 
fare he ever evinced a warm and affectionate in- 
terest ; and by many others, who were not con- 
nected by the same tie, his counsel and assistance 
were frequently sought, as from a friend upon 
whose sincerity and kindness they might con- 
fidingly rely. In early lifehe was not a member 
of our Society ; and we have no information as 
to the manner or time of his convincement and 
admission into it. He had few advantages ; and, 
knowing little of the benefits derived from rightly 
directed parental influence, his path was strewn 
with a larger share of discouragement and trial 
than falls to the lot of many young persons in 
the present day. The education he received 
was very limited, and acquired at no slight per- 
sonal sacrifice ; yet he was strengthened to bear 
up under surrounding difficulties, to acquit him- 
self faithfully in the discharge of the duties 
which devolved upon him ; and in after life, he 
recurred with feelings of gratitude to the kind- 
ness and protecting care of his Heavenly Father, 
whose love and fear had early taken possession 
of his soul, and brought him to the saving know- 
ledge of Christ. 

Whilst employed by a relative in London, he 
attended Southwark meeting on the First day of 
the week ; and “many,” he remarked, “ were 
the sweet and refreshing seasons I enjoyed 
there.” That he highly valued the opportunity 
for assembling with his Friends for the solemn 
purpose of divine worship, was subsequently evi- 
denced, when he commenced business in Luton ; 
his endeavors to let no temporal engagements 
stand in the way of a regular discharge of this 
religious duty, were marked ;-nor less so was the 
seriousness of his demeanor upon these occa- 
sions, which he acknowledged, often proved sea- 
sons of spiritual blessing to him. 

He early felt the cares of business to stand in 
the way of his spiritual growth, and the one to 
decrease with the gradual extension of the other. 
In reference to this period he remarked : “ Many 
wer my omissions—partly the effect of much 
business. I had it in my power to become rich ; 
but finding I had enough, I declined the further 
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pursuit of it, and I have never regretted taking 
the step.” This was when he had just passed 
the meridian of life, the remainder of which was 
spent in much quiet seclusion, mostly within the 
precincts of home. It was his practice to pass 
some hours of each day in the perusal of the 
sacred volume, and in dwelling upon its highly 
valued contents. The writings of some of our 
early Friends were also frequently enjoyed by 
him. He was not given to much expression of 
his opinions, except when the welfare of others 
called forth a word of counsel or a few short sen. 
tences, embodying the result of his own experi- 
ence and well-matured judgment upon matters 
in question. In this way he was useful to many; 
and, though not gifted as some are, his example 
affords encouraging ground for the belief, that, 
with the two as with the five talents, a blessing 
accompanies the faithful endeavor rightly to ful- 
fil the individual trust in the service of Him who 
has bestowed it. To do this appeared to be the 
frequent and prayerful desire of this dear Friend, 
whilst holding on his way in the comparatively 
retired path cast up for him. 

During the latter years of his life he filled ac- 
ceptably the office of Elder in his Monthly 
Meeting. In this capacity his heart could sym- 
pathize with those who stood in need of comfort ; 
and, when required, expression was given in the 
tone of affectionate encouragement, to keep close 
to the unerring Guide, who would rightly direct 
under every varied difficulty. Whilst holding 
very humble views of his own fitness for this and 
other services in the church, he was unwilling 
to shrink from the discharge of such as he be- 
lieved to be required of him ; seeking rather, in 
meekness, to press forward toward the mark, 
than to plead the excuse of not having reached 
to that growth which he desired. 

His testimony to the value and importance of 
a regular attendance of meetings was borne to 
the last, often when, in the opinion of his friends, 
his bodily weakness hardly warranted such an 
effort. He went there on a First-day morning 
a few weeks previous to his death, when tokens 
of incipient disease were strongly indicated. 
Throughout his subsequent illness, when equal 
to the exertion, he frequently requested that 
Friends who called might be introduced to his 
chamber ; and to some of these he expressed his 
strong desires for the welfare of our little Society, 
which he was deeply sensible could only be liv- 
ingly strengthened and kept up by humble reli- 
ance upon the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, brought home to the heart by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and self-denying obedi- 
ence to his requirements. In reference to his 
own feelings in the prospect of death, and in the 
retrospect of his past life, he observed, with much 
emphasis, “I have nothing of my own to lean 
upon—if only an admittance into the heaven); 
kingdom be granted me, it will be through free, 
unmerited grace ; nothing,” he repeated, “ but 
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unmerited grace.” The evening previous to his| dren. Our readers will remember how keenly Mr. 
decease, to several Friends who were present he| Wilberforce felt upon this subject, and what a 
expressed his anticipation that the approaching| deep impression it made upon his mind, when, 
night might be the last he should pass upon| one of his children beginning to cry as he took 
earth ; and if so, he said he was about to depart him up, the nurse, in explanation of his timidity, 
“in love with all his friends—yes, and with all | said, ‘ He always is afraid of strangers.’ Such 
the world.” |a state of things he could not and did not suffer 
With much calmness and decision, he made to continue. From that moment he used every 
what he considered requisite arrangements for effort to mitigate the evil of his absence, and 
the few succeeding hours of his continuance; took great pains in so making his arrangements 
and early in the morning those of his relatives as to give him ‘an opportunity of becoming ac- 
within call were summoned to witness his last quainted with his own children.’ If the practi- 
gently drawn breath.— Annual Monitor. | cal wisdom of this conduct could be thought to 
| require support, we shall find it sanctioned by the 
| maxims and the practice of great and good men. 
|‘ While,’ says Sir Thomas Moore, ‘ in pleading, 
The absence of public men from home is justly ;jn hearing, in deciding causes or composing 
regarded as a great calamity, both to themselves differences, in waiting on some men about busi- 
and their families. The London Christian Ob- | ness, and on others out of respect, the greatest 
server, in a review of the memoir of the late Dr. | part of the day is spent on other men’s affairs, 
Robert Newton, the celebrated English Method- | the remainder of it must be given to my family 
ist minister, has the following very pertinent and | at home; so that I can reserve no part of it to 
important remarks on the subject :— myself, that is, in my study. I must talk with my 
“At this point of our observations we feel | wife, and chat with my children, and I have 
bound to notice what appears to us the great de- | somewhat to say to my servant; for all these 
fect, or rather the great calamity of Mr. Newton’s things I reckon as a part of my business, except 
life—his long periods of absence from his home | a man will resolve to be a stranger at home ; and 
and the duties which devolved upon him as the | with whomsoever either nature, chance, or choice 
father of a large family. ‘This, it will be said, | has engaged a man in a commerce, he must en- 
was a necessity of his position; but it was a ne-| deavor to make himself as acceptable to those 
cessity which he voluntarily incurred, and the about him as he can.” 
evils of which he seems to have used but few) 
efforts to mitigate. Itis perhaps scarcely a pos- | 


ABSENCE FROM HOME. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS. 


sibility that a very popular man should be a very | 


domestic man. The evils of this continued ab-| I want now to draw your attention to some 
sence were deeply and sensibly felt by Mrs. New- | characteristics that may apply to some individuals 
ton, who seems, however, to have devoted herself | of a class. 

earnestly to the care and education of her family, | Here is this first child, he is a lump of clay ; 
and to have done all in her power to supply her| there is something pliable in his character. I 
husband’s lack of service in this department.|have to put him on my potter’s wheel, and, 
Patient and uncomplaining as she was, she some- | (instrumentally,) I can mould him almost to any 
times ventured to remonstrate with him upon | shape I like. Now, such a character, as it is so 
this painful subject. To these remonstrances he | easily moulded for good, may be as easily mould- 
replied, by reminding her ‘of the engagement| ed for evil. I shall have, therefore, to look very 
into which she entered with him before their | carefully after that child’s home, after his parents, 
marriage, that she would never hinder him in| so that there may not be any moulding process 
his work, by requiring him to preach even one | of a contrary character going on; because if 
sermon less on her account ;’ an answer which | these parents are, all the week through, mould- 


might impose silence, but could scarcely afford 
satisfaction. A family of eight children, all 
educated at home, should have been regarded as 


a powerful plea for the relaxation of a bond into | 


which their mother, in a season of enthusiasm 
and ignorance, had been betrayed. 

“‘ May we be permitted here, in the peculiar 
post that we hold, to express a word of caution 
to those over-labored servants of the Church or 
of the State, who, in their zealous devotion to 
their public work, are in some danger of forget- 
ting or neglecting the calls of domestic duty ? 
Surely to a Christian man it ought to be a pain- 
ful reflection, that, whilst he is known to all the 
world besides, he is a stranger to his own chil- 


ing my pliable lump of clay after their fashion, 
}and Sunday comes, and I am to mould it after 
|my fashion, I have not much chance in my con- 
test with them. It is six days against one. 
Besides, so pliable a character will want very 
great care employed to straighten it. When the 
potter has moulded his vessel on his wheel it 
wants very careful handling, because it is so easily 
'disturbed. It will hardly bear a touch. He 
has, therefore, to bring fire to influence it, so as 
| to change its pliability somewhat, and to harden 
|it and make it of use. The teacher, therefore, 
| will need to employ very carefully the inculeation 
of right principles in this pliable child. I re- 
member a mother once saying to me some years 
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ago, “I always manage my children by love; 
they always do what I tell them, because they 
love meso.” I could not help replying, ‘‘ Well, 
that will not last always. It will answer when 
they are young, but when they grow older their 
love for you will not be so strong as their love for 
themselves; and their selfishness will therefore 
be a stronger motive than their affection for you. 
What you ought to do is, to implant right prin- 
ciples in their minds, and get them to do what is 
right, and that because it is for God’s glory, rather 
than because it will please you.” I have seen 
that love for the parents gradually wearing out, 

































































that mother were to speak honestly concerning 
the past, she would tell you that her children’s 
love for herself had quite ceased to be the motive 
on their part. And so, in reference to any earth- 
ly principle, it must be. And that is why I 
would find some fault with a very popular book, 
which has been much commended, “It is never 
too late to mend,” in which a chaplain, in ad- 
dressing prisoners in a jail, makes use of his 
affection for them, and their regard for him, as 
a reason why they should alter their conduct, 
and become good men ; and the book is intended 
to show the influence a man’s kindness may have 
in the reclaiming of prisoners. I do not deny 
that there may be very great moral power thus 
exercised—lI believe there is, and I believe it is 
right to employ it; but it is not the great prin- 
ciple,—it is not our ultimate hope. I do not 
believe that, as a general rule, a criminal will 
be reclaimed simply because a man comes and 
talks to him in a kind way. I do not think his 
regard. for that kind person will be sufficiently 
strong to reclaim him from his evil ways, unless 
God’s grace also takes hold of his heart. I be- 
lieve personal kindness on the part of a teacher 
will often make an entrance into a child’s mind, 
but it must make an entrance not for itself, as 
the only visitor there, but in order that thereby 
a better opening may be made for the entrance 
of God’s grace. 

Then, another child is just the reverse. He 
is a mis-shapen, rough-hewn block of marble, 
and he will wanta great deal of skilful, patient, 
toilsome labor, chipping away a little bit here 
and a little bit there, if the teacher hopes to 
realize the sculptor’s proverb, “‘that there is a 
statue in every block of marble’—if he hopes 
to be able, by God’s blessing on his efforts, to 
fashion that rough, hard boy into something 
like the symmetry of a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. 

Then another child you might call an iron 
child ; there is something of the rigidity of iron 
about his character. He will not bend under a 
teacher’s discipline, under instruction, or under 
appeals to his conscience. There is something 
obstinate about him; and the teacher thinks, 
“Oh! what a valuable element in his character 





















































































































































































































and becoming feebler and feebler, as the love of 
self became stronger and stronger, until now, if 
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that would be, if it were only on the side of 
Christ.” Then the teacher’s business must be, 
so far as human effort is concerned, to get that 
ironness of character on the side of Jesus; it 
should be his effort that the child should be- 
come a converted character, and then he will 
discover subsequently in the history of that 
child that there is something very valuable in 
an iron scholar, when that ironness is strengthen- 
ing the principles and the motives of Christian 
duty. 

Then another child reminds you of a piece of 
rock, not only cold and hard, but apparently 
altogether impenetrable. You cannot make any- 
thing of it. You think there may be something 
of the sensitiveness of the heart of flesh beneath, 
but the exterior is nothing but a rocky surface, 
and you have tried and tried fora long time, 
(it may be in vain), to make a dent upon it; 
now, your business with that rocky child will 
be, by some means or other, to get that rock 
broken up, in order that you may, by breaking 
up the rocky exterior which conceals the child’s 
soul, touch its inner sensitiveness, and find some 
chord which will vibrate under your teachings. 

In every school there are these individualities 
of character found, perhaps, in almost every 
class. The teaching, therefore, which is suita- 
ble to one will not be suitable to each of them; 
and therefore it is of importance to the teacher 
so to analyze the materials composing bis class, 
that he may know how to deal with the idio- 
syncrasy of each child. 

Then the teacher will discover variation of 
capacity. All his children will not be on the 
same mental level. There will be a dull scholar. 
Some teachers have a dull class, all dull together ; 
but perhaps in every class there is a dull scholar 
—a dull boy, ora dull girl that nothing reaches, 
nothing touches, nothing affects. Or there isa 
child that is not remarkably dull, but very slow. 
The child is very slow and sluggish in all his 
actions, it may be, and, therefore, also in the 
actions of his mind. Such a child may turn out 
a good and bright scholar; very frequently the 
sluggishness of children is occasioned by a very 
slow development both of body and of spirit, 
and in after years many of those slow-minded 
scholars have turned out very bright men. 

Then there are some children who are very 
bright, and the bright children very often give 
the teacher the most trouble, and become a 
source of disappointment. They are very prom- 
ising at first, but are not always constant and 
persevering. 

Then there may be varieties of age. It is not 
generally a good rule to have children of differ- 
ent ages in the same class. Asa general rule 
the children’s ages should be as nearly as possible 
the same ; still occasionally an older child comes 
into the class, because it is somewhat backward. 
It is not usually a good plan to put the older 
children who are backward in their education in 
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a class with younger ones; it is usually better to 
group them in a class by themselves. But you 
may find in a class perhaps an older scholar very 
backward. Now that scholar will require very 
careful treatment, lest you offend his pride, be- 
cause, though he may be backward in learning, 
he may have some sense of importance, and may 
not like to be treated as you are treating the 
younger children. 

Now, all these things want noticing. These 
are preliminary steps which a teacher should 
take who is appointed to a class, and who asks 
himself, “‘ What am I to do?’’— Whittemore’s 
Lecture on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SLAVERY—WHAT IS OUR DUTY IN 
RELATION TO IT? 


We frequently see the inconsistency of the use 
of slave produce, with the principles held by 
Friends, brought to view. Is it not time to 
take a step forward, and see in what way we can 
avoid our present course. 

I hope there is not a reader of these pages, 
but that is fully and heartily convinced of the 
sin of slavery ; let us then individually inquire 
of ourselves whether we are doing what we can 
for its extinction, or whether we add our mite to 
its extension. I think we shall, many of us, 
find, when we come to examine our conduct, 
that we are indulging in that for which the slave 
has toiled and died. By our use of these articles, 
we are enhancing their value, and fastening the 
chains of the oppressed more tightly around him. 

In many places it would be almost impossible 
for Friends to obtain free labor produce without 
combining their efforts. If in each city or 
neighborhood, even half a dozen families agreed 
among themselves to purchase such goods, some 
respectable person might readily be found to 
keep a stock of them on hand, and I hope and 
believe the half dozen would be but the centre 
around which many would gather, even of those 
not of our Society, but principled against this 
evil. Each little band might not be able to 
accomplish much, but should we not be taking a 
stand on the side of humanity, and might we not 
look for a blessing on our labor? Let me urge 
this upon the attention of Friends, and beg them 
to remember that every pound of slave made 
sugar, every yard of slave grown cotton they use, 
is an encouragement to the master to persevere 
in his course of oppression ? F.E 

Maryland. 


‘RELIGIOUS’? WARFARE. 


If a forbearing temper should be maintained 
toward the irreligious, how much more by the 
professors of religion towards each other. It is 
a lamentable instance of human infirmity that 
there is much of hostility carried on by good 
men who profess the same faith; so it is a strik- 
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ing proof of the litigious nature of man, that this 
spirit is less excited by broad distinctions, (such 
as conscience ought not to reconcile,) than by 
shades of opinion, that the world would not know 
that they existed at all, if, by their animosity 
the disputants were not so anxious to inform it.— 
Hannah More. 


MACAULAY AND WM. PENN. 


In the new edition of his History of England, 
Lord Macaulay adheres to his unfavorable view 
of the character of Wm. Penn, which called forth 
what was considered by the public generally an 
unanswerable reply and refutation of the charges 
of the historian, by Hepworth Dixon and others. 
Macaulay says : 

“« If it be said that it is incredible that so good 
a man would have been concerned in so bad an 
affair, I can only answer that this affair was very 
far indeed from being the worst in which he was 
concerned. Tor these reasons I leave the text, 
and shall leave it exactly as it originally stood.” 
The Atheneum says, the reason Macaulay gives 
for his statements will very mueh surprise his 
readers. It adds “ we firmly believe that there 


are only two opinions on the subject of this sin- 
gular charge against Penn—on one side that of 
Baron Macaulay, on the other side that of the 
British public.” 

When Macaulay first astonished the world by 


his charges upon the character of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the present 
editor of the Atheneum, explained in a manner 
that was convincing to almost everybody, that 
the historian had confounded Wm. Penn with 
George Penne, a man notoriously engaged in the 
kind of corruption charged upon the Quaker, and 
who was, at the time, in the town where the 
corrupt transactions took place. We think that 
disinterested men who read the note which 
Macaulay has inserted upon this subject, in the 
new edition of his history, will have their faith 
shaken in the candor of the historian rather than 
in the purity of the Quaker. The world cannot 
afford to spare William Penn from the roll of 
greatness. It is not likely it will be called upon 
to make the sacrifice. — Providence Journal. 


For Friends’ Review. 

FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN IOWA, 1857. 
SALEM QuaRTERLY MEETING, 484 families and 
six Monthly Meetings, as follow : 

Winnesheik Monthly Meeting, composed of 
62 families, viz: Winnesheik Preparative. 20, 
Springwater Preparative 13, Elkhorn Indulged 
11, Pleasant Valley do. 7, Fairview do. 11. 

‘edar Monthly Meeting, of 130 families, viz: 
Red Cedar Preparative 64, Springdale do. 45, 
Honey Grove Indulged 13, Centre do. 8. 

Bloomington Monthly Meeting, of 32 families, 
viz: Bloomington Preparative 24, Muscatine 


do. 8. 
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Salem Monthly Meeting, of 140 families, viz: 
Salem Preparative 99, Chesnut Hill do. 41. 

New Garden Monthly Meeting, 61 families. 

Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, 59 fawilies. 
PLEASANT PLAIN QuARTERLY MEETING, 708 

families and nine Monthly Meetings, as fol- 

low: 

Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, composed of 
78 families, having two Preparative Meetings: 
Pleasant Plain and Walnut Creek. 

Richland Monthly Meeting, of 63 families, 
viz: Richland Preparative 52, Rocky Run do. 11. 

Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, of 82 families, 
viz: Spring Creek 44, Gilead Indulged 9, Cen- 
ter Grove Preparative 16, Sharon do. 13. 

Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting, of 83 families, 
viz: Lynn Grove Preparative 42, Sugar Grove 
Indulged 7, Pleasant View Preparative 15, Cen- 
ter do. 19. 

Three River Monthly Meeting, of 123 families, 
viz: Middle River Preparative 33, South River 
do. 35, Indianola do. 22, Rich Square do. 28, 
Hopewell Indulged 5. 

Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, of 69 families, 
viz: Bear Creek Preparative 46, Summit Grove 
do. 23. 

Westland Monthly Meeting, having 30 families. 

Western Plain Monthly Meeting, of 77 families, 
viz: Western Plain Preparative 63, Hartland 
do. 14. 

Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, of 103 fami- 
lies, viz: Honey Creek Preparative 35, Highland 
do. 22, New Providence do. 18, Rocksylvania 
do. 22, Humboldt Indulged 6. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1858. 
OBITUARIES.—T wo obituary notices have been 
received—one from New York, the other from 
Iowa—without the names of the writers or of 
any other persons to certify their authenticity. 
A little reflection must convince our correspond- 
ents that it is unsafe for us to publish accounts 
of deaths or marriages furnished in this manner ; 
and when notices thus sent do not appear in the 
Review, the reason may be understood. 








FRIENDS IN lowa.—The rapidity with which 
Friends have formed settlements and established 
meetings in Towa has been a subject of frequent 
remark ; and a general interest is probably felt 


to know the number of our members in that! 


State. Through the kindness of a correspond- 
ent, we are enabled to publish a statement of the 
meetings, and the number of families belonging 
to each, as they were visited last summer. At 
that time, it may be observed, there were only 
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two Quarterly Meetings, Salem and Pleasant 
Plain. It was agreed at the last Indiana Yearly 
Meeting to establish two new ones—viz: Red 
Cedar Quarterly Meeting to be composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Red Cedar, Winnesheik, 
and Bloomington, and to be opened in the Fifth 
month next; and another, which was not named 
in the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting, to be form- 
ed by Western Plain, Westland and Honey 
Creek Monthly Meetings, and to be opened in 
the Sixth month next. 

The number of families, when the account was 
taken, was 1192; and if we assume the members 
in each family to be five, the whole number of 
members was 5960. 


RELIEF OF FAMINE IN Fintanp.—It may be 
recollected that about a year since, a sketch was 
given in the Review, of a journey into Finland 
by our friends Joseph Sturge and Thomas Har- 
vey, for the purpose of ascertaining, by personal 
observation and inquiry, the character and extent 
of the sufferings of the poor people whose pro- 
perty had been wantonly and cruelly destroyed 
by the English fleet. It was understood, also, 
and it was certainly to be expected, that these 
outrages had excited great bitterness of feeling 
among the inhabitants of Finland towards Great 
Britain. 

The result of this eminently Christian mission 
being made known by a private circular address- 
ed to the benevolent in Great Britain and Ireland, 
a fund was raised, to be applied, under the direc- 
tion of a Committee of Friends, to repair, as far 
as practicable, the losses of the poorer part of 
the Finns. 

In the mean time, in addition to the actual 
destruction of property, it was found that the 
stoppage of trade, the blockade of the coast by 
the English fleet, and the failure of the harvest 
in the northern districts of Finland, had pro- 
duced distress and want, amounting to famine. 
|The poor creatures,” said the London Times, 
| “* were at that time living on a bread composed 
|of bark and straw. In the neighborhood of 
Uleaborg, the famine seems to be making great 
ravages.” The Daily News stated that “ the 
latest accounts from Finland continued to give a 
most distressing picture of the famine raging in 
| that unhappy country. * ? P 
| “In the districts of Uleaborg, Wasa, and 
‘Kuopio alone, out of a population of 657,000 
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souls, no less than 250,000 have no other means 
of subsistence than begging, or else eating the 
unpalatable bread made from the bark of trees. 
The mortality is consequently very great, and 
daily on the increase, as the dreadful famine- 
typhus has broken out with great malignity. The 
distress is so great that children have been seen 
who, for want of other food, have actually eaten 
off their own fingers.” 

This public report of the distress warranted a 
general appeal to the English people, and the 
Committee formed in London issued an Address, 
asking assistance. This received a liberal re- 
sponse, and subscriptions were made to the 
amount of nearly £9000. The Committee, at 
this time, were in correspondence with Finland, 
where Famine Committees had been formed to 
distribute the money and food which might be 
sent tothem. The course pursued by the Com- 
mittee, and the steps taken in Finland to carry 
out their instructions, are shown in their Report, 
comprised in a pamphlet of 44 pages which we 
have just received from London. We give some 
extracts on another page. They furnish gratify- 
ing evidence of extensive relief to the unoffend- 
ing victims of the horrors of war and famine, 
and that the sympathy and motives of the sub- 
seribers to the fund were fully appreciated in 
Finland, and much of the animosity and hostile 
feeling produced by the war was removed. How 
strikingly does this Christian effort contrast with 
the dishonorable and barbarous attack of a power- 
ful fleet upon the unresisting towns of Brahe- 
stadt and Uleaborg, and the destruction of poor 
fishermen’s boats and nets along the coast. It 
is a sad concomitant of war—often productive of 
the greatest cruelties—that neither the rulers 
who make the war, nor the officers and soldiers 
who are the immediate actors, feel or are willing 
to acknowledge their individual responsibility. 
Whatever there may be of wrong or crime in 
their acts, is placed to the account of an intangi- 
ble something called the government. It is well 
that a counteracting influence against the spirit 
of war, now so rife in the world, should be faith- 
fully maintained, though it be by only a few. 
A valued English Friend and correspondent, who 
was an active member of the London Finland 
Committee, writing recently in reference to the 


war in India, said, “I never saw more clearly 
the importance of the existence of a religious 
Society like ours, upholding the full principles of 
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peace.” It is earnestly to be desired that all its 
members may thus appreciate their profession 
and adorn it by lives corresponding therewith. 


THe New Foreign SLtave-TRADE, AND 
Home Iniquities.—A strong inclination is 
manifested, in various quarters, to follow the 
example of the French, in procuring what are 
called free laborers, on the coast of Africa. Even 
in England advocates are found for the adoption 
of a measure so closely related to the slave-trade, 
if not identical with it, that the effects would 
doubtless be the same. An English Friend 
writes to us under date of the 27th ult.— 
“This movement on the part of France, to 
obtain emigrants for their colonies in the West 
Indies, is a painful circumstance. We fear, in- 
deed, it seems admitted as certain, that it has 
given rise to the renewal of the horrors of the 
African slave-trade, under some of the Kings of 
Africa. Additionally grievous is this, inasmuch 
as a peaceful, legitimate commerce with Eng- 
land and France was increasing from year to 
year ; and sad to say, the London Times has ad- 
vocated a similar course of action in England. 
The Ministers, we are glad to know, are alive 
to the evil. Our Meeting for Sufferings has 
appointed a Committee to attend to the sub- 
ject.” 

Much is said in the newspapers of the “ failure 
of emancipation” in the West Indies; of the 
want of laborers, and the decrease in the expor- 
tation of sugar ; of the depreciation in the value 
of the property, and of the destruction of estates. 
The condition of the Islands at the period of 
emancipation is little known or has been forgotten. 
Estates were almost universally mortgaged to 
their full value and rapidly passing into the 
hands of the merchant princes of London, or 
the wily attorneys in the islands. General 
bankruptcy was imminent. The present state 
of the colonies could not be worse, and there is 
abundant evidence that it is greatly improved, 
though this may be doubted in some of the 
islands by those who measure their prosperity 
by the amount of sugar and coffee produced or 
exported. A comparison, however, is not feared 
even on this point, wherever the laborers have 
been fairly treated by the proprietors. A cor- 
respondent of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, 
in a letter dated “‘ Barbadoes, Jan. 9th, 1858,” 
says, ‘‘ The great staple or product of the island, 
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is sugar, and it is cultivated from end to end, 
like a garden without a fence, by happy, j/ree 
laborers. Land is worth twice as much as it 
was under slavery.” ‘The quantity of sugar 
made in 1839 by slave-labor was 27,234 hhds. 
In 1856, 40,431 hhds. were made by free hands, 
and the estimate for 1858, is 50,000 hhds. 
That alone shows what has been gained by 
manumission, to say nothing of the present value 
of land compared with the price it sold for when 
it was wet with the tears and blood of slaves. 
Land is now worth $500 an acre ; then the same 
land was worth only $250.” “ You will be sur- 
prised, no doubt, to learn that there are negro men 
on this island who have been slaves, that are 
worth their hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 
“On the whole, the condition of the colored people 
here does not give much color to the theory of the 
inferiority of the negro race, or their absolute in- 
capacity to take care of themselves. It may well 
be doubted whether white people of any country, 
with no more advantages to begin with than they 
had, would have succeeded any better. Poor 
white persons here are now supported by their 
former slaves.” 

We trust there is little ground to fear 
that the English Government will yield to the 
solicitations of speculators in their fellow-men, 
whether at home or inthecolonies. In ourown 
country attempts have been made to adopt the 
French scheme. At the late session of the 
Mississippi Legislature, a bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives, with the 
object of incorporating a Company to supply the 
planters of the State with negro laborers from Af- 
rica. As the laws of Mississippi probibit the intro- 
duction of free negroes into the State, and the laws 
of the United States forbid the importation of 
slaves, the bill was framed to evade both these 
statutes. It authorized the Company to “procure 
the immigration of Africans, by their own act, 
obligated to labor for a term of twenty-nine 
years.” No provision was made for the return 
of such laborers as might survive those long 
years of toil. This duty, an advocate of the law 
very significantly said, ‘‘ might safely be confided 
to the next generation.” ‘“‘ What we now want,” 
he continues, “is to open the supply of African 
labor.” “It has been inquired,” he further 
says, “whether the Company can actually procure 
the immigration of Africans by their own act, 
obligated to labor fora term of years. This, 
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however, has been practically settled ; the French 
government already does it, and if the French 
can, we can. Letters from highly-intelligent 
and practical gentlemen now in the slave-trade, 
and numerous facts within my knowledge, autho- 
rise me to guarantee that the Company, if char- 
tered, can ‘ procure the immigration of Africans 
by their own act obligated to labor for a term of 
twenty-nine years.’ The services of a gentleman 
eminently qualified have already been procured 
to go to Africa and inspect the enlistment and 
documentation of the negroes, so that there shall 
be a complete conformity to the United States 
laws.” 

We do not know whether this bill is likely 
to become a law, but it would be difficult to find 
anything in the whole slave code more intensely 
heartless, selfish and unchristian. It may, indeed, 
be feared that the public morals are becoming 
increasingly corrupt, through the influence of 
the United States Judiciary, and the Federal 
Administration. Their acts and doctrines are 
rapidly overturning the old landmarks of freedom, 
and we find many, both North and South, ready 
to give effect to their views by State legislation. 
Richard Yeadon, editor of the Charleston (S. 
C.) Courier, ina late address at Erskine College, 
took occasion boldly and candidly to say, that 
the South, from a “poor, half settled country. 
with an institution pointedly condemned by the 
fathers of the republic, and barely tolerated by 
the Constitution,” had become rich in negroes 
and cotton, and had ‘‘extorted concession after 
concession from the North, until even the Bible 
and the Supreme Court are made to go for 
slavery !” 

The free colored man is proscribed by the 
Federal Government, even in his business. It 
is said the Treasury department has instructed 
the Collector of the Port of Baltimore, not to 
permit a free negro to act as the master of any 
vessel, thus tyrannically interfering with private 
rights. In the Legislature of Virginia a move- 
ment has been made for the extinction of the 
free colored population of the State, by banisb- 
ing a portion and “ allowing” the remainder the 
“alternative of voluntary enslavement.” <A 
bill has been introduced into the Alabama Leg- 
islature, making it unlawful to liberate slaves 
by last will and testament. Its advocates de- 
clare that a man who emancipates his slaves is 
not a true friend of the South, and they truly 
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say that it isa virtual acknowledgment on his 
part that slavery is wrong. 

Ten years ago, the “ Black Laws,”’ which had 
long disgraced the statutes of Ohio, were repealed, 
but it is now proposed to enact a law of similar 
character, but still more unjust and oppressive, 
such a bill having been introduced into the 
Senate. We are glad to believe, however, that 
the veto of the present Governor of Ohio would 
be interposed against an act of this character. 

In thus referring to some of the sorrowful indi- 
cations of the prevalence, in our country, of a 
spirit directly opposed to the precepts and the 
mission of the Saviour of mankind, we desire to 
extend toward our erring fellow-citizens that 
feeling of Christian charity and forbearance, 
which should be cherished by us all, knowing 
that we, too, may be tempted. At the same time 
it becomes us to consider seriously what our 
duties may be in the case. In a Minute of 
advice issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
in 1839, on this subject, we find the following 
appropriate sentences, in reference to one branch 
of our duty: “The close connection and inti- 
mate intercourse which are maintained between 
the different sections of our common country, 
through the diversified and widely spread channels 


of commerce and business, may, unless we are very 
watchful, blunt our sensibilities to the cruelties 
of slavery, and diminish our abhorrence of its 


injustice. We wish tenderly to incite our dear 
friends to an individual inquiry, with a single 
eye to the pointings of truth, how far they are 
clear in these respects, and should such an ex- 
amination awaken serious apprehensions as to 
any part of their traffic, that they may be willing 
to forego every prospect of gain arising from the 
prosecution of business which is incompatible 


with the purity of our religious profession.” 


Marrigep, At Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 29th of 10th month last, Lewis M. 
Mitts to CatHarine B. Townsenp. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, on the 9th of 12th 
month, 1857, Merrit Murpay, son of William and 
Betsy Murphy, to Martua Janz Cuappett, daughter of 
Benjamin and Mary Chappell, all members of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Hamilton Co. Indiana. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, Henry Co., 
Indiana, on the 26th of 8th month last, Josepn W. 
Hotioway, of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, to Han- 
naH A., daughter of Aaron Stanley, of the former 
place. 


Diep, At the residence of her son, Aaron Stanley, 
Spiceland, Ind., on the 6th inst., Mary, widow of 
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Michael Stanley, (of Guilford Co., N. C.,) in the 88th 
year of her age, a member of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Extracts from the Report of the English Com- 
mittee for the relief of Famine in Finland, 
1857. 


The views of the originators of the movement 
had become enlarged by the pressing necessities 
arising out of the want of food, and in appealing 
to the public for aid, the intention of compen- 
sating sufferers by the war was merged in the 
question of an immediate supply of food. The 
Committee, however, believed they were only 
consulting the wishes of the subscribers in en- 
deavoring to convey tothe receivers of relief some 
expressions of sympathy for their sufferings, and 
regret for the cause which had so much added 
to those sufferings. 

The Committee have ample reason to believe 
that the motives of the subscribers have been 
fully appreciated in Finland, and that much of 
the hostility caused by the war and its conse- 
quences has been removed by this practical ex- 
pression of the good feeling of England towards 
Finland. 

The Committee appropriated to the town of 
Christinestadt £250, of which sum the £200 sub- 
scribed by N. M. Rothschild and Sons formed 
part. 

They received acknowledgments from H. O. 
Fontell, of that town, who undertook the distri- 
bution. 

Six thousand roubles (about £1,000) were sent 
for distribution through Ferdinand Uhden, at 
Tamerfors, and Eric Julin, at Abo. At first 
there was some difficulty in getting permission 
from the Russian Government to make this dis- 
tribution; but on the 18th April, 1857, F. 
Uhden writes :— 

‘“‘T had the pleasure of writing to you on the 
8th inst., and can now inform you that an answer 
has been received from the Governor-General, 
declaring that there is no obstacle in the way of 
receiving collections from abroad for the distress- 
ed people in the North, and that committees had 
been formed at the principal places where they 
are most wanted. 

“If help is to be afforded it must be quickly 
done ; since it is said that infectious diseases are 
spreading, in consequence of the unnatural food 
some of the people have made use of to quench 
the cravings of hunger.” 


From F. Uhden, dated Tamerfors, 9th May, 1857. 


“ Time is precious, for we are now at the height 
of the distress, all stocks of food, of whatever 
kind, being consumed, and, for three months to 
come, no harvest to be expected. What you, 
therefore, intend doing, do it quickly. 

“T have requested M. Julin to send you a loaf 
of such bread as now serves for food for the poor 
people in the suffering districts, and which con- 
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sists of the inner bark of the fir-tree, mixed with 
straw, or ears of the straw after having been 
thrashed. It isa most unwholesome nourish- 
ment, as it merely inflates the stomach, and 
stifles its cravings, but does not contain one par- 
ticle of food. And yet those who have such 
bread are considered as well off by those others 
who cannot afford even such. The consequence 
of eating such bread isa swelling of the whole 
body ; and typhus fever, or other malignant dis- 
eases, make an end of their sufferings, particularly 
amongst children. 

“T believe that people in England, on seeing 
such bread, will searcely credit that such can be 
food for people.” 

The Committee availed themselves of the 
services of Ferd. Granberg at Uleaborg, a mer- 
chant there, and a member of the local Relief 
Committee. They wrote him in Third month 
(March), advising remittance of £1,000; and, 
after explaining how the subscription originated, 
and that the management here was in the hands 
of the Society of Friends, the Committee 
say— 

“The Society of Friends have always held 
that all war, whether offensive or defensive, is a 
violation of the spirit of the Gospel of Christ ; 
and whilst the principal object of this subscrip- 
tion must be to alleviate the general distress 
arising from the failure of the crops and want of 
food, another object with them is to express 
their sympathy with such of the peasantry as 
have been sufferers during the late war, and to 
endeavor by some reparation to allay the angry 
feelings which may have been aroused. These 
are the views of the Society of Friends, by whom 
the subscription has been managed ; but the con- 
tributors to the fund are not at all confined to 
that Society, but are of all classes. 

“ Whilst, therefore, we wish that every care 
should be given to such cases of distress and 
destitution as may have been caused by the|2nd, the English murderers were let loose, and 
late war, and that endeavors be made to allay|soon thirteen vessels, of which six large ones 
the angry feelings arising therefrom, the distri-| were on the stocks, were in flames, besides seven 
bution must not be confined at all to such cases, | ship-building yards, with all the materials ; the 
but must be applied in aid of the general want] houses, mast warehouses, smithies, &c , tar de- 
and destitution now prevailing over the North of| pot, with about 15,000 barrels of tar ; the entire 
Finland. place called Sundbacken, with from fifteen to 

“ You will understand that no part of the money | twenty ship cargoes of timber, deals, and spars ; 
is to be applied to the reimbursement of mer-| sixty warehouses with all the goods in them ; 
chants, or otkers not in needy circumstances, | several thousand fathoms of firewood, and all the 
who may have been sufferers during the war ;| costly harbor piles, with the piers. This awful 
but only to such persons as are reduced to actual | fire, which, like a sea driven by the storm, sent 
destitution and want. In some cases it may be] its swelling waves over the clouds, was also in 
found desirable to supply the peasants with seed-|the light spring night as horrible as it was 
corn, and this we consider would be in accord-| frightening, as the entire destruction of the town 
ance with the intention of the subscribers, anda|in the dry weather seemed certain. But Provi- 
desirable mode of assistance.” dence willed it otherwise. The wind, which the 

The Committee received, through an English | whole day before, and just before the kindling, 
mercantile house, a detailed statement of the| was in the north-west, and would have covered 
destruction of property at Uleaborg during the | the town with fire, shifted now to the north-east, 
war. The statement is verified by the names of|and drove on a storm. Dark watery clouds 
the principal merchants in the place. The fol-| hastened, driven by the storm, over the town, and 








lowing extracts may be interesting to the sub- 
scribers :— 

“ On 30th May a thick smoke was observed 
in the direction of Brahestadt. In the night, 
intelligence was received that an English squad- 
ron, under Admiral Plumridge, consisting of the 
steamers ‘ Leopard,’ ‘Odin,’ and two others, of 
together thirty 68-pounders, and twenty-four 
32-pound cannons, and crews, together, of 1010 
men, had run into the harbor, and without any- 
thing further, had sent out boats, and set fire to 
the pitch manufactory, shipyards, and nine large 
vessels, of which five were building. It was 
hoped that the ice which remained would pro- 
tect Uleaborg; but on the afternoon of the Ist 
June the ice had disappeared, and the squadron 
was observed to come in this direction. Incited 
by the piteous fate of Brahestadt, the town sent 
out a flag of truce, demandiug what the admiral 
meant to do with our in every way unprotected 
town.” 

Here follows an account of the interview with 
the Admiral. 

*“‘ About twelve o’clock at night, twelve boats 
in one direction, and seventeen in the other, well 
manned, and amongst them eight with cannons, 
were sent out, and were placed in line, thirty or 
forty yards from the shore. Sentinels were sent 
out by the now landed crews, and detachments 
were sent to see if the bearer of the flag of truce 
had spoken the truth. Two old buildings in Chan- 
cery, the one being a dwelling of the governor 
of the country, the other, where twenty Cossacks 
had been quartered, it was intended to burn ; but, 
being afraid that the town would be in danger, 
this was not done, on condition that necessary 
provision should, in three hours, on payment 
being made, be given to the squadron, and if 
this should not be done, the town should ona 
given signal be bombarded. 

“ About two o’clock in the morning of June 
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the pouring rain, together with snow sleet, 
helped, if not to extinguish, at least to check the 
destroying fire, which now and then flamed up 
from between fearful pillars of smoke, and still 
smouldered, a fortnight after, amid the remains 
of the destroyed. Meanwhile the incendiaries 
proceeded to set fire to all that stood in their way, 
also magazines with seed, glass, salt, furs, house- 
hold articles, &c., which were also plundered 
with especial eagerness. After they had all ful- 
filled their duty they hastened on board, with the 
exception of one man, who, most likely excited 
with spirituous liquors, had gone so far in his zeal 
for his duty, that he was found dead in the flames. 

“The squadron departed at six o’clock on 
Whitsunday, and took its course in a northerly 
direction, where a continual smoke marked its 
course, and not only the poor inhabitants’ vessels 
and supplies of firewood, their only protection 
against a Northern winter, but also their fishing 
articles, according to all accounts, were burnt up 
and destroyed. 

“The proud England is famed far and wide 
as not only rich in gold, but also in fear of God, 
hospitality, honor, talent and humanity. Its 
great Queen has solemnly declared, through her 
ministers, that she would hurt no private person 
nor his property, neither by the scourge of war 
nor by armed privateers. The proclamation of 


her admiral who was sent here is to the same 
effect, and we, the inhabitants of the poor north, 
as peaceable as innocent in all political matters, 
who always relied on the holiness of a promise, 


and, quieted by the same, kept ourselves unde- 
fended; we have both been witnesses and the 
object of the most dreadful tragedy in the world; 
for we have seen how the Christian Englishmen, 
in spite of their promises, and everything which 
is held holy, sprang about with burning torches 
from their prayers, pointed their cannons on our 
town, on our, their co-religionists’ church, and 
by high authority, like the Vandals of old, de- 
stroying and plundering, destroyed our private 
property, our peace, and our quietude, yes, even 
the hope of defending ourselves against the hard 
winter. These crimes they have tried to hide 
in the foreign newspapers by putting in accounts, 
namely : that the burning could not be prevented, 
because the town, notwithstanding all threats, 
refused to deliver up the gun-sloops and all other 
vessels of war. But as this account is entirely 
false, as no such vessel was built, and therefore 
no such could be delivered up, this excuse must 
fall to the ground, and the deed remain in all 
its horrible nakedness. To the honor of human- 
ity we must still acknowledge, with pleasure, 
that many of the officers and crews of the enemy, 
— yes, probably, the admiral himself,—looked on 
this horrible deed accomplished by high author- 
ity, not without being moved: a deed which 
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“ The merchants of Uleaborg who have signed 
this, declare on oath that there has not been, for 
the Russian Government’s account, anything 
contraband, nor built, nor meant to be built, gun- 
boats, or other vessels of war, neither was there 
in the town the least property belonging to the 
Russian Government, fortification, or necessaries 
of war, military, or other means of defence of 
what name soever, and therefore all the property 
destroyed by the admiral was private, intended 
for exportation on account of the merchants, 
chiefly to England, for which partly they had 
received advances, and for a portion of which 
they had been entirely paid, and which had re- 
mained for the last year, of all which the admiral 
had been informed, but to no purpose. 

“In the town there was certainly a school- 
house belonging to the Finnish government, 
which the admiral thought proper to spare from 
destruction ; but a Finnish pilotage, and the 
pilot’s house at the quay, worth about £15 ster- 
ling, he burnt, besides the merchants’ magazines, 
and supplies for exportation. 

‘There was no other property belonging to 
the government in the town; and about the 
gun-boats, there has not been any here at least 
these forty years. 

“The twenty Cossacks who are generally sta- 
tioned in the town at the disposal of the gover- 
nor, were then away, of which the officers who 
were sent on shore assured themselves, by search- 
ing their house, which was hired by a poor 
family.” 

Letter from Ferp. GranserG to the Committee, dated 
Uleaborg, 4th April, 1857. 

“Tt is with the utmost gratitude that we have 
received the mark of confidence with which the 
Committee established in England for the col- 
lection of subscriptions for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Finlanders have honored us, by entrusting 
us to superintend the carrying out of the noble 
intentions of the subscribers. We wish also to 
express the joy which this subscription has 
excited, both amongst us and amongst all our 
friends, who have already been informed of it, 
not only on account of the relief afforded, but 
also for the sympathy shown for our country. 


Extract of a Letter from the London Committee to Fexv. 
GranBerG, Uleaborg, in reply to his of 4th April, 1857. 
“It would be gratifying to us if this oppor- 

tunity could be made a means of touching the 

souls, as well as the bodies of the recipients ; 
and we would suggest to your Committee wheth- 
er you might not have printed on small hand 
bills, and given to the poor, when you give them 
aid, a few words of teaching such as we have 
noted at foot. We leave this, however to the 
decision of your Committee. 

‘‘ Note.—‘ Receive this assistance offered you 


will be branded by history, and, as it ought, 'in Christian love, and let it remind you of Christ 
heard of by the high-minded English people your Saviour, and our Saviour, who is the bread 


with horror. 


of life.’ —John vi. 33, 35, 48, 50, 51. 
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“« He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and sepa- 
rate from sinners.””—Heb. vii. 26. 

“‘ He spent his whole life in doing good, and 
overcoming evil with good, and the same mind 
that was in Him, must be the mind of those 
who follow Him. If we are His children, let 
us live as brethren, and love one another as dear 
children.””—Eph. v. 1, 2. 


Extract of a Letter from the London Committee to Furp. 
GranBeERG, Uleaborg, dated 29th April, 1857. 

“You mention that your Committee look to 
employing the fund to some extent in wages for 
work done, to avoid the demoralization of the 
people if given gratuitously. We shall be glad 
to know, when you give us the details of distri- 
bution, the nature of the work on which you 
have employed the people. 

‘We agree with you that great judgment is 
needed in making the distribution. Where the 
labor is for the benefit of private individuals, 
some equivalent ought to be rendered to the 
Committee, by the persons benefited; but you 
may possibly have so managed the labor as to be 
itself a means of help to the country at large, 
and as labor applied towards providing against 
future wants in bringing waste lands into culti- 
vation, or on public works of necessity to the 
population.” 

It will be satisfactory to the subscribers to see 
the care that has been taken in Finland to secure 
a judicious distribution of the funds, and it will 
be seen, in the subsequent pages of the Report, 
that the scheme for redeeming waste common 
lands, and thus giving employment to the people 
on reproductive works, has been approved by the 
Committee. 

In the early part of Sixth Month (June), for 
the further satisfaction of the contributors, Wil- 
son Sturge and George Baker, on behalf of the 
London Committee, went as a deputation to Fine 
land, to visit the places to which help had been 
sent, and to report to the Committee what yet 
remained to be done. 

In concluding their Report they say : 

“We believe it will be gratifying to the Com- 
mittee, and to the subscribers generally, to learn 
that those feelings of hostility and bitterness to- 
wards England on the part of the Finns, which 
were caused by the wanton and unjustifiable de- 
struction of private property by our cruisers 
during the war, and the reports of which had not 
been exaggerated, are now being effectually re- 
moved by the knowledge that the friendly hand 
of help from England has been spontaneously 
and generously extended towards them, at a 
time when Finland was suffering from famine 
and its attendant evils.” 

In accordance with the judgment of the 
English deputation, the Committee intend to help 
forward the reclamation and drainage of waste 
lands and morasses, as one means of guarding 
against future chances of famine. They also 
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have several other claims upon them from dif- 
ferent quarters in Finland. 

The total amount of subscriptions received is 
£8,930 13s. 7d. ; of this the Committee remitted 
to Finland or expended, as per account annexed, 
£7,345 0s. 6d. They hold the balance for ap- 
propriation to the purposes above named, of 
drainage, and individual cases of distress which 
are still coming in; and should there be any 
balance, after closing the account, it will be 
placed at the disposal of the subscribers. 

The subscription from England has formed 
only a part of the foreign aid received in Fin- 
land during this time of distress : Sweden, Ger- 
many, &c., having largely assisted. 

The Russian Government has also done much 
for the people during their time of suffering, in 
sending forward large supplies of food to the 
districts needing it. 

The Committee have received gratifying tes- 
timonies, from many quarters, of the good feel- 
ing and grateful appreciation with which the 
assistance from England has been received. 

The following letter, addressed to J oseph Sturge 
by Baron Nicolay, conveys to the subscribers the 
acknowledgment of the Emperor of Russia :— 


Russian Embassy, London, July 13th, 1857. 

Deak Srr,—In the absence of H. E. Count 
Chreptowich, I have been instructed, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, to convey to the subscri- 
bers to the fund which has been raised in this 
country for the purpose of alleviating the calami- 
ties of famine in Finland, His Imperial Majesty’s 
thanks for their liberal and charitable donations. 

To you, Sir, and your friends, to whose gener- 
ous exertions on behalf of my unfortunate coun- 
trymen these thanks are especially due, I address 
myself in the hope that you will kindly enable 
me to fulfil the orders I have received, by making 
known to the numerous subscribers who re- 
sponded to your appeal, the grateful sense His 
Imperial Majesty entertains of their conduct. 

Believe me, dear Sir, to be yours sincerely, 

Niconay. 

To Joseph Sturge, Esq. 

In concluding the Report, the Committee de- 
sire to express their obligation to those individu- 
als, both in this country and in Finland, whose 
assistance has been so valuable in carrying out 
the intentions of the subscribers. They hope 
that this united effort to relieve physical suffer- 
ing may also not be wholly without fruit in pro- 
moting peace on earth and good will among men. 





SLAVERY VERSUS COMMERCE. 


It is worthy of notice, that the two countries 
with which we carry on trade to the most disad- 
vantage, those of which we buy the most while 
we sell them the least, are precisely the two next 
to ourselves great slaveholding countries of this 
hemisphere. Of the Spanish Colonies we bought 
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last year upward of fifty millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods, principally sugar and molasses, while 
they took of our products less than twenty mil- 
lions’ worth. From the Brazils we imported a 
value of twenty-one millions or more, chiefly in 
coffee, while the worth of our products sent 
thither was but little over five millions. The 
explanation is obvious. ‘Ihe cultivation of those 
countries is carried on by slaves, who consume 
very little imported produce, and who furnish no 
market, or but a small one, for such articles of 
necessary consumption as we have to sell. The 
planters, on the other hand, take money and lay 
it out in articles of luxury, bought not of us, but 
of Europe. The great balance against us in our 
trade with Cuba has often attracted notice, and 
it has been proposed to set the matter right by 
annexing Cuba to the United States. But should 
that be done, the fundamental difficulty would 
still remain. It is only free-labor countries that 
furnish any considerable market for such articles 
as we have to sell. ‘This has been illustrated in 
the case of the British West Indies, which, since 
the emancipation of the slaves there, have be- 
come much larger and better customers for our 


products than they ever were before—WN. Y. 
Tribune. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE CHILD'S REQUEST. 


My Father! in my Saviour’s name, 
I bow my dust to dust, 

And lift my spirit up toward Thee 
In humble child-like trust ; 

Believing Thou wilt hear my prayer, 
O teach me day by day, 

To thank Thee for Thy mercies past, 
Thy mercy still to pray! 


For all my precious friends, for whom 
Fond Nature bids me care, 

Teach me to pray, and lend Thine ear 
To poor affection’s prayer! 

Enlarge my heart to offer up 
One earnest, endless cry 

For all—for all Thy blessed Son 
Did bow His head and die! 


THE OFFERING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
« My son, give me thine heart.”—Prov. 23-25. 


Here is my heart !—My God, I give it thee ; 
I heard thee call and say, 
‘“‘ Not to the world, my child, but unto me ;” 
I heard, and will obey; 
Here is love’s offering to my King, 
Which, a glad sacrifice, I bring— 
Here is my heart. 


Hereis my heart!—surely the gift, though poor, 
My God will not despise ; 
Vainly and long I sought to make it pure, 
To meet thy searching eyes ; 
Corrupted first in Adam’s fall, 
The stains of sin pollute it all— 
My guilty heart! 
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Here is my heart !—my heart so hard before, 
Now by thy grace made meet; 
Yet bruised and wearied, it can only pour 
Its anguish at thy feet; 
It groans beneath the weight of sin; 
It sighs salvation’s joy to win— 
My mourning heart! 


Here is my heart !—in Christ its longings end ; 
Near to his Cross it draws ; 
It says, ‘“ Thou art my portion, O, my Friend, 
Thy blood my ransom was.” 
And in the Saviour it has found 
What blessedness and peace abound— 
My trusting heart ! 


Here is my heart !—ah! Holy Spirit, come, 
Its nature to renew, 
And consecrate it wholly as thy home, 
A temple fair and true. 
Teach it to love and serve thee more, 
To fear thee, trust thee and adore— 
My cleansed heart! 


Here is my heart !—it trembles to draw near 
The glory of thy throne ; 
Give it the shining robe thy servants wear, 
Of righteousness thine own ; 
Its pride and folly chase away, 
And all its vanity, I pray— 
My humbled heart ! 


Here is my heart !—teach it, O Lord, to cling 
In gladness unto thee; 
And in the day of sorrow still to sing 
‘‘ Welcome my God’s decree.” 
Believing, all its journeys through, 
That thou art wise, and just, and true— 
My waiting heart! 


Here is my heart !—O Friend of friends, be near, 
To make each tempter fly, 
And when my latest foe I wait with fear, 
Give me the victory ! 
Gladly on thy love reposing, 
Let me say, when life is closing— 
Here is my heart! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are to 
the 10th inst. The Bank of England had reduced its 
rate of discount to 34 per cent., and a general reduc- 
tion had also been made by the banks on the Conti- 
nent. 

EnGLanD.—Parliament reassembled on the 4th. 
Lord Palmerston obtained leave to introduce a bill 
making conspiracy to murder a felony, which 
was understood to be designed to apply to the 
case of political refugees in England charged with 
participating in plots against the lives of foreign 
sovereigns. Much dissatisfaction had been felt at the 
tone towards England of some of the congratulatory 
addresses from the French army to the Emperor on 
his recent escape, and a strong opposition to the 
measure was anticipated. Notice was given of a 
billto amend the government of India. A bill abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt had been read the first 
time in the House of Lords. 

The French ambassador had given notice that the 
French Consuls in Great Britain would no longer 
grant passports to others than subjects of France, and 
a,modification of the English passport system had 
been adopted in consequence. 

Lord Panmure stated in Parliament that troops 
were sent to India at the rate of 1000 per month ; 
that recruiting was progressing favorably, and that 
orders had been sent to the colonies to enlist volun- 
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teers. The bounty offered to recruits had been in- 
creased. 

The Leviathan was successfully floated on the 31st 
ult. No accident occurred, although the river was 
covered with boats. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company has published a 
report, which states that it is proposed to issue £20 
shares, in order to raise sufficient new capital to meet 
the expense of the 700 miles of additional cable now 
preparing, and to provide for contingencies. The 
ordinary meeting of the stockholders was called for 
the 18th inst., when twelve residents of the United 
States, Canada, and New Brunswick, would be pro- 
posed for election as honorary Directors. 


A frightful explosion had occurred in a coal pit 
near Ashton-under-Lyme. About one hundred per- 
sons were init at the time, and it was feared many 
of them were killed. About forty had been rescued 
alive, some of them injured. 


France.—The project of a law had been presented 
to the Legislative Body, for punishing persons con- 
cerned in intrigues against the Imperial government, 
and manufacturers, without legal authorization, of 
destructive machines or fulminating powder. It also 
authorizes the expulsion of persons condemned, ex- 
pelled or transported in 1848, 1849 or 1851, who may 
again appear dangerous to public safety. The law, as 
proposed, met with strenuous opposition in the 
Council of State, and only passed that body by a ma- 
jority of four. lt was supposed it would be made 
less stringent before its final enactment. 


The Moniteur publishes letters patent nominating 
the Empress as Kegent in case of the Emperor’s death 
during the minority of bis son. 

A project for a submarine tunnel between France 
and England has been submitted to an official com- 
mission, named by the Minister of Public Works. 

The journal La Presse, which had been suspended 
by the government, has reappeared. 

The American ship Adriatic was reported to have 
again escaped from the French steamer. 


NapLes.—At the trial of those concerned in the 
attempt at revolution last summer, which had com- 
menced at Salerno, 286 prisoners appeared in the 
court. The appearance of many of them, it is stated, 
gave evidence of the hardships they had suffered in 
their imprisonment. Their allowance is three half 
pence per day. 

Russia.—It was announced at St. Petersburg that 
Schamy] had resolved on submitting to the Russians, 
in consequence of the important advantages gained 
by them over the Circassians. 


Turkey.—The Porte is said to be preparing a plan 
for emancipating from serfdom the peasants of the 
Danubian Principalities. 

Constantinople advices to the 27th ult. report that 
certain Circassian slave merchants, on their way to 
that city with slaves, having been refused passports 
by the Russian Consul at Trebizond, in Asiatic Tur- 
key, in consequence of the promise of the Sultan to 
interdict the sale of white siaves, took up arms and 
threatened to destroy the Consul’s house; but the 
English and French Consuls, and the resident Euro- 
peans, 300 in number, armed themselves and gathered 
around the Russian Consulate for its defence. 

Herzegovina, the most western province of Turkey, 
is said to be in a very alarming state, the Christians 
being in revolt, and pillaging and murdering the 
Turks. 

Caiva.—Accounts from Canton to 12th month 
29th, had been received in England, via telegraph 
from Malta. The combined forces, consisting of 4600 
British and 900 French, landed on the 28th, a bom- 
bardment of the city having been commenced that 
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morning,which continuedall day and night. An assault 
was made next morning, one fort was captured and 
two others blown up. The Chinese were fleeing from 
their houses, but the troops had not entered the city. 

Domestic.—Petitions are in circulation in the 
southern part of Nebraska Territory for the annexa- 
tion to Kansas of that portion of the territory lying 
south of the Platte river, and are said to have been 
generally signed by the inhabitants of that section. 

The territorial legislature of Kansas adjourned on the 
13th inst. Gov. Denver did not sign the bill calling a new 
constitutional convention. A numberof corporations 
were chartered to establish towns, ferries, &c. Bills 
were passed requiring all ballot boxes to be made of 
glass, regulating elections, providing for a registry of 
votes, &c. The Governor was asked to make a requi- 
sition on the President for the delivery of Surveyor- 
General Calhoun as a fugitive from justice, to be tried 
for election frauds, but he declined doing so, unless 
the Grand Jury should find a true bill against Calhoun. 
The Topeka legislature reassembled on.the 10th inst. 
The committee appointed for the purpose reported a 
complete code of laws. Parties of armed men were 
said to be roving in the neighborhood of Fort Scott, 
but no fighting had occurred. A band of free State 
men have visited Kickapoo, burned some houses, and 
driven a number of pro-slavery men into Missouri, as 
= act of vengeance for the frauds perpetrated at that 

ace. 

A bill for the suppression of lotteries has been in- 
troduced into the House of Delegates of Marylan«. 
Bills have been introduced in the Legislatures of 
Mississippi and Louisiana, incorporating companies t 
procure the voluntary immigration of Africans con- 
tracting to labor for a term of years. 

The Pacific Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., was destroyed 
by fire about 3 A. M. of the 20th inst. The fire com- 
menced in a store under the hotel, and soon cut oft 
all egress by the stairways. Several persons were 
killed and others injured, by leaping from the win- 
dows. Of 100 inmates of the building at the time, 
more than forty were said to be missing. 


Coneress.—Senator Houston, of Texas, on the 16th 
inst., presented a resolution instructing the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to inquire into the expediency 
of our government establishing a protectorate over 
Central America and Mexico, “in such form and tv 
such an extent as shall be necessary to secure to thé 
people of said States the blessings of good and stabi 
republican government.” It was laid on the table the 
next day, after the presentation by Hale, of N. H., of 
an ironical amendment, including British America in 
the proposed inquiry. An amendment to the bill for 
increasing the army was adopted, providing that the 
increased force shall not be continued more than twv 
years. The majority of the Committee on Territories 
reported on the 18th a bill for the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution, accom- 
panied by a long report, asserting the legality of the 
convention, and repeating the usual charges against 
its opponents. Two minority reports, one signed by 
Douglass, the other by Collamer and Wade, were also 
presented. The former objects to the constitution on 
the ground, among others, that there is no evidence 
that it is the act of the people of Kansas; the latter, 
because the government of Kansas was usurped by a 
foreign force, for the purpose of establishing slavery, 
and the Lecompton constitution is the result of these 
proceedings; and to adopt it would be to sanction 
fraud and iniquity. The reports were all ordered to 
be printed. 

The time of the House has been occupied chiefly 
by the contested election of H. W. Davis, of Md., and 


by speeches on the Kansas question and the subjects 
connected with it. 





